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In these days of wars and rumors of wars, of oppression and revolt, of polit- 
ical antagonisms, and especially of the imprisonment, massacre, and martyrdom 
of Christian natives and missionaries in foreign fields, the process of keeping 
‘abreast of the times’ is extremely painful. If one read merely to know what 
is happening in different parts of the world, without thinking of the relation of 
the part to the whole, the cause and effect, or without believing that God reigns 
through dark days and bright, the outlook would indeed be disheartening. To 
the student of history, as well as of “‘ news,” the progress of events is full of 
meaning. Again and again, as the pages of recent periodicals were turned, came 
the thought, “‘God moves in a mysterious way his wonders to perform,” and 
“« The wrath of man shall praise him.” 

The dark side of the picture was outermost as we read two long descriptive 
articles by eye-witnesses of the Armenian and Chinese massacres, together with 
such news items as these, collected from various sources: ‘‘ Mussulmen have 
burned twelve Christian villages and desecrated many churches in two provinces 
of Crete.” ‘‘ News of the destruction of a mission and the disappearance of two 
English missionaries in the Solomon Islands has been brought by the steamer 
Monowai.” “ Another riot occurred in China on May 12, when a mob attacked 
the English mission at Kiang Tin and looted and burned the buildings.” 

Can there be a bright side to such a picture? Let us see. One who writes 
of “‘ The Present Outlook for Missions in Turkey ” says that God’s work never 
suffers from a baptism of fire. Under the title “The Noble Army of Martyrs 
Praise Thee,” Miss Bush of Harpoot writes of many Armenians, strong, faithful, 
and untiring Christians, who joyfully laid down their lives rather than renounce 
their faith. And of the so-called weaker ones, “ Time would fail me to tell of 
the many Gregorian priests who even bore torture and faltered not in their testi- 
mony for the faith. Perhaps they were ignorant in their lives, and their faith but 
dim, yet in death a mifaculous glory seemed imparted to it for which we can but 
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bless God. Laymen, too, whose lives had not borne strong testimony for Christ, 
in the last solemn hour of testing were unflinching.” 

Dr. Dennis in a comprehensive article on the Armenian-Turkish question, in 
the Zvangelist, writes, “ Among the Armenians, these martyrdoms, renewing the 
greatest days of the church of Gregory the Illuminator, seem not unapt to fuse 
together Protestants, Gregorians, and perhaps Catholics, of this eldest of Chris- 
tian nations, in some great spiritual renewal for some great evangelizing work, 
against the day when orthodox and heretical Mohammedanism alike, held in the 
grasp of a Christian power, shall begin to acknowledge, as Julian, in those same 
regions, found at least, if he did not say, ‘O Galilean, thou has conquered !’”’ 


Dr. Wilcox of China, writing of “The Kucheng Massacre and its Conse- 
quences,”’ says, “‘ These dangers drove the Christians nearer to the Source of all 
help and strength. I do not know of a single Christian who, during those months 
of toil and anxiety, denied his Lord and Master. The Chinese are slow to accept 
anything new ; but when after careful consideration they become Christians, they 
are not easily moved. They furnish good stuff for martyrs. . . . Unusual eager- 
ness to hear and receive the Gospel is everywhere shown. The churches and 
schools are attended as never before. . . . As in the early years of the church, 
so to-day, ‘ the blood of the martyrs is the seed of the church.’ ” 


The world at the call of great needs can afford to respond with great deeds. 
Hearts are enlarged, purse-strings unloosed, prayers more intense and prevailing, 
work becomes more aggressive. The missionary organizations, the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, the Red Cross Society, and the many bands of 
philanthropic workers, are the result of needs which they are loyally working to 
supply. But the work presses. Living Christianity is needed everywhere. For 
every life sacrificed in cruel Turkey or China shall not one in lands of peace and 
plenty be awakened and reconsecrated to holy living till nations no longer 
laggard or coward, shall say, “no more lives shall be sacrificed —nations ready 
for heroic action, in time of need, for freedom of faith as well as for freedom of 
soil, for the protection of fellow men as well as for the protection of boundary 
lines and disputed territories. 

WorkINnG Nores.—Material for the September HELPER had to be in the hands 
of the printer unusually early, on account of vacations in the office. This ex- 
plains some omissions in this number. Ocean Park reports will appear in Octo- 
ber, with later “‘ Words from Home Workers.” . . . The ladies of the Chelmsford 
Street church, Lowell, Mass., have kindly consented to entertain the delegates to 
the annual meeting of the Woman’s Missionary Society to be held in that city in 
October. It is earnestly hoped that representatives from the several state or- 
ganizations may be present, and a cordial invitation is extended to all who are 
interested in the work to attend the meetings. Further announcements will be 
made later. . . . As the time for the various annual meetings draws near, do not 
forget to report, veport, REPORT. A Maine worker writes very truly, “ Meager re- 
ports are a disgrace to our work. Much does not receive the credit it deserves.” 
. . . Acommunication has been received from Miss Barnes, but it is held over 
in the attempt to find an illustration to accompany it. 
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WANTED FOR THE KING. 


‘* For the service of the King— 
Wanted!” Let the summons ring! 
Wanted over Afric’s strand, 

O’er the burning desert land! 
Wanted out on India’s plain, 

*Way in China and Japan, 

In the market, on the river, 
Wanted now and wanted ever! 


Let again the echo ring, 
‘* Wanted, wanted for the King!” 


Wanted, men of faith and fire, 

Men whose zeal will never tire, 

Men whose hearts are all aglow, 

To the world the Christ to show— 
Christ uplifted, souls to save 

From the gloom of death’s dark wave ; 
Men who dare leave father, mother, 
Business, pleasure, sister, brother. 


Louder let the summons ring, 
‘* Wanted, wanted for the King!” 


Wanted, women, tender, true, 

Women’s work none else can do. 
Women sit in darkness yonder, 

While we hesitate and wonder ; 

Women cursed with bands that tighten, 
Bands of caste which naught can lighten. 
Sisters, give a helping hand ; 

Take God’s peace to sin-cursed land. 


Hear ye not the echo ring? 
‘¢ Women wanted for the King! ” 


Am / wanted, blessed Lord? 

Have I heard aright the word? 

I who am so weak and poor, 
Naught can bring of earthly store ; 
Empty vessel though I be, 

Canst thou make me meet for thee? 
Use me as thou wilt, my Saviour ; 
In thy presence grant me favor. 


Help me now my life to bring 
‘For the service of the King!” —mily Spurgeon. 
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IN JAPAN. 
[From “ In the Path of Light,” by Rev. Thomas H. Stacy.] 

WE hastened to meet some of the missionaries, after first visiting the Ameri- 
can consul to get mail and request passports. To do this we took our first 
jinrikisha ride. How odd it seemed to get into this little two-wheeled chaise, 
and be trundled by a coolie! At first it seemed inhuman to put a man in the 
place of a brute, but we soon got used to it, and imagined ourselves grown-up 
babies in fairy land. To be sure, we had to walk up the hill, but that was a part 
of the novelty. We passed through streets lined with little bamboo shops having 
their wares plainly in sight of the passers-by, lanes with feathery bamboo hedges, 
with here and there a bed of elegant chrysanthemums—the flower of the Mika- 
do’s empire... . 

Some of the public buildings are after the English or American style, and 
quite substantial, but buildings are usually made “ to give,” and thus withstand 
the earthquakes. Farmhouses are made of bamboo and sods with straw thatch- 
ing, and become more or less substantial according to the size of the place. 
Delicate straw matting usually covers the floors of houses in town; paper forms 
the window panes and separates the apartments ; indeed, paper is used for many 
things. It is made into napkins, fans, sun-umbrellas, and the same oiled for 
rain-umbrellas. The lanterns are all of paper, and streets hung with them always 
seem in gala-day attire. The light of the coolie’s hut is a paper lantern, and the 
chandeliers of the grandest temples are paper balloons beantifully decorated. A 
street of moving jinrikishas at night, swiftly dodging from side to side, looks like 
a lane of fireflies in August, for each jinrikisha man carries his paper lantern. 
Instead of putting the candle into the candlestick, they put the candlestick into 
the candle, the former being a sharp spike in the bottom of the lantern. The 
jinrikisha man wipes perspiration from his brow with paper handkerchiefs, while 
those in higher life not unfrequently produce a soft paper to blow the nose in. 

The politeness of the people is proverbial, and is not wanting even among 
coolies. The slightest favor receives its avigato (thank you). The bow of the 
people is not an American nod, but con expressione a placing ot the hands upon 
the knees, and a bending of the body at the waist until the face nearly touches 
the ground ; this is done over and over again, even among themselves, until you 
wonder which will hold out the longer after the sayonara (good: by) is said. 

The coolies have but little dress upon them. Hotel waiters wear a blouse 
and tights of dark blue, so tight that you would wonder if their legs were not 
melted and run in. The great toe is separated from the rest, making you think 
of the cloven-footed. Some men and women wear American costumes, but they 
look better in their flowing kimono, with the elegant obi (sash), wooden sandals, 
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THE JINRIKISHA. 
Reproduced from ‘‘ In the Path of Light.” 
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and’ oare heads. The art of Japan is more in decorating than in designing, al- 
though§the lacquer, satsuma, and cloisonné are rich both in design and composi- 
tion. Her artists seem able to give to their objects a touch of life that is very 
rare. Fujiyama, the sacred mountain, and domestic scenes enter largely into 
the decoration. Photography is done most excellently, and pictures on silk are 
beautifully wrought both in silk, thread, and water colors. Some of the ladies 
are quite pretty ; married women paint their teeth black, and usually keep their 
mouths open. 

Everywhere the people are happy and fullof fun. In the country life is very 
simple ; men and women work together in the field. I saw only two intoxicated 
persons, although saki (a native drink) and foreign drinks were common. 

_ OOO 
LESSON INCIDENTS IN MY LIFE IN INDIA. 


BY REV. E. B. STILES. 
II. 
BHUTIE. 

BHUTIE is a good example of what Christ does for the downtrodden women 
of India. She is the wife of one of the first men that became a Christian at the 
little Santal village, Ulda. The husband is now the pastor of that church, and 
she is, of course, pastor’s wife. 

In November, 1890, I went to the village to baptize some people, and 
Bhutie was among the number. A pretty, unkempt, untrained, unlettered girl 
she was. I could not get her eye at all in talking with her, and she was not at 
all willing to talk, because she could understand and talk but'very little Bengali 
and I knew no Santali. ; 

Now let me give you an experience six years later. I arrived in that village 
June 11, 1896, to attend the Midnapore Quarterly Meeting. One of the first 
that came to greet me was Bhutie. What a change from the Bhutie of 1890! 

She was dressed in a spotlessly clean cloth, after the simple fashion of the coun- 
| try. She came to my side without fear, and yet with all modesty. She asked 
after my health and that of my family, and conversed with me much as one of 
our own women would have done, all the time looking me in the face in a 
straightforward manner. What had taught her that she was better than a donkey 
or an ox? What had caused her to lift up her head and to carry herself as though 
she need not apologize for being a woman? The Gospel of the Son of God. 
Blessed Gospel, how freighted with blessing to the world! And yet three-fourths 
of the race for whom Christ died do not know it. What will God say to his 
church in the day of judgment? 


Midnapore, India. 
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RELIGIONS OF JAPAN. 

THE religions, if one may so call them, of Japan are two—Shintoism and 
Buddhism. The former of these is a native cult, whose origin is veiled in myth- 
ological mist. Shintoism has a pantheon of eight million gods; it defies the 
powers of nature. There are fire gods, thunder gods, wind gods, pestilence gods, 
good gods arid evil gods, kitchen gods, etc., ad infinitum. Local divinities are 
supposed to guard the interests of each village. Its great hold upon the mass ot 
the people is its apotheosis of patriotism; it has a Walhalla for all departed 
emperors and heroes. 

Shintoism has no system of theology. Its code of ethics consists chiefly in 
teaching loyalty to the emperor and love of country. ‘The absence of a moral 
code is accounted for, in the writings of the modern native commentators, by the 
innate perfection of Japanese humanity, which obviates the necessity of such out- 
ward props. It is only outcasts, like the Chinese and Western nations, whose 
natural depravity renders the occasional appearance of sages and reformers ne- 
cessary ; and even with this assistance all foreign nations continue to wallow in a 
mire of ignorance, guilt, and disobedience toward the heaven-descended, de jure 
monarch of the yniverse—the Mikado of Japan.” 

Shintoism is essentially Japanese. It recognizes no other people and admits 
no one else to its heaven or hell. Its gods are not of God, and many of its 
practices are of the evil one. Its priests use divination and delude their votaries 
with fortune telling. Many of its shrines have as their nearest neighbors houses 
of vice. ‘The whole thing’ is now a mere shadow, though Shinto is still so 
far the official cult that certain temples are maintained out of public moneys, and 
that the attendance of certain officials is required from time to time at ceremonies 
of half-religious, half-courtly nature. Hard pressed to establish their raison 
d'etre and retain a little popularity, the priests have taken to selling cheap prints 
of religious subjects, after the fashion of their Buddhist rivals, and to issuing short 
treatises on morals, taken bodily but without acknowledgment, from Confucius.” 
Christianity has nothing to fear from Shintoism as a religion. The exhortation, 
“‘ Love the brotherhood, honor the king,” contains all that is good in Shinto. 

Japan received Buddhism through Korea in the sixth century. Japan is 
indebted to it for its arts, for much of its literature, and for much of its social and 
intellectual activity. Buddhism offered the Japanese a moral code, an elaborate 
ceremonial worship, and a philosophy which appealed to the religious instincts 
of the people. Asa nation the people are grossly ignorant of what Buddhism 
has done for Japan. Not one educated Japanese in a hundred can give an in- 
telligent answer concerning the teachings of Buddhism. This is largely the result 
Of priestly igaoraace, indifereace, and lax morality during the present century. 
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Since the introduction of Christian missions a great effort has been made to 
revive and reform Buddhism. Many promising young men have been sent 
abroad to study Sanskrit and Buddhistic theology, and schools have been opened 
where popular lectures are daily given by eloquent dozv. The efforts of these 
men are intended not so much to teach Buddhism as to combat Christianity. 
The books of agnostic scientific writers are eagerly studied, and thtir arguments 
form the basis of many Buddhist sermons. Buddhism—while superior to Shinto 
in that it has a theology and a moral code which in many of its precepts appeals 
to the conscience of man—knows no “God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth.’”’ Matter is eternal and evil. It is only by becoming, through 
a rising series of incarnations, emancipated from matter, that existence becomes 
free from evil. 

Buddhism is pantheism minus the Theos. The Buddha and Hotoke were 
once men who by self-elimination entered Nirvana. Buddhism has no “ Son of 
God, who for us men and for our salvation became man.” There is no God in 
Buddhism ; it is atheistic. It is grossly idolatrous. There is no Buddhist tem- 
ple without its idol. “ Professing themselves wise, they became fools, and 
changed the glory of the incorruptible God into an image made like to corrupti- 
ble man, and to birds and four-footed beasts and creeping things.” This verse 
and those which follow are as true a description of Buddhistic worship and the 
lives of a majority of its votaries in Japan as they were of the heathen in St. 
Paul’s day. 

The only thing that we as Christians fear from Buddhism is that some of its 
more progressive sects may attempt to form a new religion eclectic in character, 
a compound of the teachings of Sakya and of Christ. Some advanced Japanese 
Christians (not of us) think that Christianity and Buddhism as foreign religions 
can neither 7” /o¢o be the religion of the Japanese, but that certain doctrines from 
each may be assimilated and form a new religion for Japan.—/ohn McKim, D. 
D., Bishop of Tokyo, in Spirit of Missions. 

a 
THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
TuIs exercise is intended to be given by a mission band or junior C. E. 


society On a public occasion. Have a large blackboard made 6 feet by 34 feet. 
Draw.the map of the world in white paint. In each country to be lighted put a 
hook with a screw on the end horizontally. Into these hooks fit small candles 
and have a lighted candle and a box of matches at one side. Let the children 
light the small candles by means of matches lighted in the large candle. After 
each child recites his verse he will light the candle marking his field, and, at the 
end, while the candles are burning, the children will all rise and close the exercise 
by singing, “ The Light of the World Is Jesus.” 
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The blackboard can be easily made, and when once the map of the world 
is correctly drawn in with paint a permanent map, showing the relative positions 
of the countries, is secured. At each meeting thereafter the mission field under 
discussion can be lighted up. Single maps of the separated countries, on a larger 
scale, can be used in connection with this. If the music for the solo, “ Faithfully 
Shining for Christ,” cannot be found, another song might be substituted, and this 
song might be used as a recitation by omitting the chorus and changing the first 
two lines so as to read: 


‘¢ Faithfully shining for Christ our King, 
From our dear Saviour the light we bring.” 


Open the exercise by singing, ‘‘ Down Life’s Dark Vale We Wander.” (‘Gospel Hymns,” No. 
52.) 
Repeat the 1st Psalm. 
Prayer by the leader. 
Sing “ Over the Ocean Wave.” (‘ Gospel Hymns,” No. 296.) 
Leader.—The subject of our exercise this evening is “ The Light of the World.” At first the 
world was in darkness and night. Was this pleasing to God? 
1st Child.—No; he said, “ Let there be light,” and there was light. 
Leader —What lights did God create? 
2d Child.—The sun to shine by day and the moon and stars to shine by night. 
Leader.—Was there any other kind of darkness in the world? 
ja Child.—Yes ; the darkness of sin. 
Leader.—Whom did God send to be a light in the world? 
gth Child—Christ said, “ I am the light ot the world.” 
5th Child—He also said, “ Ye are the light of the world.” 
6th Child—“ Let your light so shine before men that they may see your good works and glorify 
your Father which is in heaven.” 
Sing “ Jesus Bids Us Shine.” 
Leader—I\s the whole world bright with the light of Jesus? 
7th Child—No; the world is dark because it knows him not. 
Leader.— How can we help to lighten the world? 
All—By shining for him ourselves, by working, praying, and giving. 
Solo, “ Faithfully Shining for Christ.” To the tune, “ Merrily Doth the Sower Sing,” found in 
“ Stories in Song.” 
Faithfully shining for Christ, we sing, 
Shining for Jesus, our Saviour King. 
Sending the light o’er the ocean wave, 
Where Jesus is waiting the people to save. 
See, they are looking with longing eyes, 
Earnestly hoping the light will rise, 
Patiently watching for you and me 
To send them the light which is full and free. 


Cuorvus.—Faithfully shining for Christ, we sing, 
Shining for Jesus, our Saviour King. 
Sending the light o’er the ocean wave, 
Where Jesus is waiting the people to save. 


So we must hasten the light to send, 
Telling of Jesus, their loving Friend. 
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Many are passing o’er death’s cold wave, 

While we wait to tell them of Christ who will save. 
Then we must work and watch and pray, 

Shining for Jesus every day, 

Cheerfully sending the gospel light 

To souls who are sitting in darkness and night.—Cuo. 


Leader -—Where shall we begin our work for Jesus, in this or in other lands? 
rst Child —AMERICA, 
And first we must lighten our native land 


Of America, where the Indian band 
With Mormons and Negroes our work demand. 


2d Child.—MEXICo. 
We must send the light to Mexico near, 
They confess to a priest, and him they fear. 
O give them the Bible to read and hear. 


3a Child —SOUTH AMERICA, 
To South America it must speed, 
For there the people surely need 
A gospel that will vice impede. 


dth Child.—AFRICA. 
It must go to Africa, where they sell 
Each other for slaves, and even tell 
Of cannibals bold who with them dwell. 


5th Child.—PERSIA.. 
It must go to Persia, where they place 
The women in harems, lest their face 
Should ever be seen, which is disgrace. 


6th Child—SyRIA. 
To Syria the light must go, 
Where Jesus lived while here below, 
It surely must the Gospel know. 


7th Child.—INDIA. 
We must send the light to the coral strand 
Of India, where the children stand 
As wife and widow, hand in hand. 


8th Child —CHINA. 
The light to China we must send 
Where weak and aged have no friend, 
And where to ancestors they bend. 


oth Child.—S1AM AND LAOS, 
To Siam and Laos it must go, 
Where elephants travel to and fro 
And are sacred when they are white, you know 


roth Child—KOREA, 
To Korea also send the light, 
Where women rule and use their might 
To turn their busvatids Irom tae rigul, 
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ith Child —JAPAN. 


We must send the light to fair Japan, 
“Land ot the bamboo and the fan.” 
They welcome the light whenever they can. 


12th Child.—ISLES OF THE SEA, 


And with the islands of the sea 
Our work is wide as wide can be. 
With plenty to do for you and me. 
While all the candles are burning let the children sing, “‘ The Light of the World Is Jesus.” 
(‘‘ Gospel Hymns,” No. 41.) 
Dismiss with prayer. 


— Over Sea and Land. 


—_—_—___«~>-¢_____ 
ENTHUSIASM IN MISSION WORK. 


BY MRS. A. P. DAVIS. 


In order to make a success of any kind of work, we as the workers must 
heartily believe in it. We must also have a real desire to see the work accom- 
plished, or, in other words, we must be enthusiastic concerning it. But the work 
of the church is of such a nature that it is only possible for us to endeavor to 
awaken sufficient interest to arouse the people to activity. We cannot compel the 
workers to come in. In most cases there is but little difficulty in securing 


enough to carry on the mere manual labor of the church. If there is to bea 
supper, an entertainment, or a concert, we shall be able to secure much assistance 
from enthusiastic workers. Is this the case in most of the churches with regard 
to mission work? When we speak of mission work do we meet with quick sym- 
pathy and ready help? Too often we only meet the reverse. The people will 
listen, if at all, with unbelieving countenances and sad shaking of the head. 
There is most certainly a lack of enthusiasm whenever missions are mentioned. 
Now what is the reason for this? The work of “ preaching the Gospel among 
all nations ” is clearly the legitimate work of the church universal. The Lord 
has not given us a work greater than we can do. Then the mere saying ‘‘ We 
can’t’ does not make it true that we are not able to do this work. 

One of the reasons why we are not more interested in mission work seems 
to be the lack of knowledge about the work. Question closely those persons 
who have no interest outside of their own church or town, and you will probably 
find they know very little about the outside work on the line of missions, and 
sometimes, even, on the line of general church work. Perhaps many of us can 
remember the time when we were not especially interested in the condition of 
others. Perhaps with some of us this time is not very far in the past. What has 
been the cause of this change in our attitude! The truths have most certainly 
not been changed to suit our fancies. There surely has been some cause, sume 
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certain, definite cause, for our interest. Perhaps circumstances have been such 
that we have been compelled to do more of this work than at some time in the 
past. Buta mere sense of duty cannot create an interest, or, at least, create 
enthusiasm. Duty may have pushed us into the work, but it must have required 
something stronger than that to hold us there. What is this something stronger 
than duty? Is it not knowledge? We cannot be interested in what we know 
nothing about ; and we surely cannot be enthusiastic over that in which we have 
no interest. If this be true, is it any wonder that the majority of the church- 
members have no enthusiasm about missions? I was reading in an old HELPER 
an anecdote which illustrates clearly to my mind the amount of knowledge which 
many possess concerning life in India. Two ladies talking about missionary 
work there spoke of zenana work, when a third lady, overhearing the conversa- 
tion, leaned forward and asked if they referred to some new kind of fancy work, 
saying she would like to learn to doit. Is not this a fair sample of the ignorance 
that characterizes too many in our churches? Can we expect enthusiasm to 
flourish in such an atmosphere? Surely we do need to have our minds en- 
lightened. 

How shall we accomplish this? How can we increase the interest? There 
are some who may be reached by a presentation of duty. To those having ten- 
der and sensitive consciences the idea of duty is a sufficient impetus to a sus- 
tained action. But these are few compared with those we would interest. The 
majority must be reached in some other way. We must make our appeal more 
direct and simple, present a particuiar need, and, if possible, in such a manner 
that the listener will put himself in the place of the needy one. If we can only 
lead the people to see things as they really are, we shall have no difficulty in 
securing their co-operation and sympathy. 

We can find plenty of people ready to rescue a drowning child or relieve 
the needy around them. These appeal to them because they are so real. We 
must give to the needs of the remote regions, whether in India or on the Western 
frontier, something of the same reality. But if we begin by presenting to them 
long lists of statistics and scholarly essays on “The Influence of Religion on 
the Social Life in India,” people will be wearied and disgusted, and no favorable 
impression will be made, and our attempt has been worse than useless. We go 
home discouraged and disheartened and mourning over the indifference mani- 
fested by even Christian people in regard to these things. Shall we lay the whole 
of the blame on these people, or must we not grant that we too have been at 
fault? 

I fear that we have not as yet solved the whole problem of how to interest 
the young as well as the old. There seem to be several little practical things 
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which if thought of would greatly change the character of our work. Prayer is, 
we all grant, an important part of the work, but it seems to me the most of it 
should be done in our own homes before starting for our missionary meetings. 
Remember, I am not speaking of a society composed of middle-aged people 
thoroughly saturated with the missionary spirit, but of a society which has not 
been popular and which sadly needs reviving. Prayer is most certainly needed 
here, but let it be done in our closets. Then come to the meeting filled with the 
determination to interest people. Have a variety in your method of procedure. 
When you are preparing your programs think how you can vary them and in- 
crease their helpfulness. Make each so unlike the preceding ones that no one 
shall be able to say that when he has attended one he has attended all. It has 
been said that you must give people something to do if you would hold their 
interest. This is very true here. Do not do all the talking yourself. A few 
weeks before your meeting go to the different ones and ask each to prepare a 
little paper or talk on some subject. Aim to make the meeting lively, bright, and 
truthful. Select such items of information as will show the people at their work 
and play and in their home life. This will be interesting and helpful, and need 
not be either dry or heavy. Right here you will find that the HeLper and 
“ Reminiscences,” and AZissionary Review will be much needed, and you can 
speak frequently concerning them. Use them in your meetings, and show all 
what a help they prove themselves to be. 

It would be well if all leaders would remember to make the people feel that 
it is they themselves we want the most, and not their money. There may be 
many, especially among the young people, whom you will interest but who can- 
not afford to use even the small amount of money which is necessary to join the 
society. Let these feel they are just as welcome as if they were members, count 
them among your workers, assign parts to them, keep them interested until they 
can see the way clear to be real members. 

All this means extra and hard work for the leader of the society, but it most 
certainly pays in the end. After you are once started, and the members see the 
way the meetings are conducted, you can lessen the labor by assigning different 
leaders for the different meetings. We do not mind the amount of labor we put 
into any work if in the end we see results. We know that in this work the results 
must come. If at first the people do not seem to respond to our efforts let us 
not get discouraged or reprove them, let us only strive to make our meetings the 
more interesting, and by and by we shall draw even the most prejudiced into the 
work. 

“In the morning sow thy seed, and in the evening withhold not thine hand ; 
for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they 
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both shall be alike good.” “And he that reapeth receiveth wages and gathereth 
fruit unto life eternal: that both he that soweth and he that reapeth may rejoice 
together.” ‘ He that soweth bountifully shall reap also bountifully.”’ 

New Market, N. H. 


>—<.—> 
Sw 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE FREE BAPTIST WOMAN’S MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 

THE executive committee present the following general program for the 
annual meeting of the F. R. Woman’s Missionary Society to be held at the 
Chelmsford Street church, Lowell, Mass., Oct. 13, 14,:15, 1896. A detailed 
program will be given in the A/orning Star and in the HELPER for October. 


TUESDAY, OCT. 13. 
2.30 P. M. Meeting of the board of managers, to be continued in the evening and Wednesday morn- 


ing. 





WEDNESDAY, OCT. 14. 

2.30 P. M. Prayer and praise service. Reading of board records. Reports of secretaries. Report of 
publisher of the MISSIONARY HELPER. Report of publication committee. Report of 
bureau of missionary intelligence. Report of western committee. 

7.30 P. M. Devotional service. Report of corresponding secretary. Report of editor of the MISSION- 
ARY HELPER. President’s address, Addresses. Music. 

THURSDAY, OCT, I5. 

8.30 A. M. Devotional service. 

g.30 A.M. Election of officers, General business. 


2.30 P.M. Devotional service. 
300 P.M. Presentation of delegates. Report of committee on unification followed by workers’ con- 


ference, 
7.30 P. M. Young people's rally. 
Arrangements are being made to present the mission work of the young 
people in a bright, helpful, and interesting way. Let young people’s and junior 
societies send delegates. CoMMITTEE. 


+22 
oO 





CORRECTION. 


By an unfortunate mistake the wrong plate was used for the intended illus- 
tration, in the August HELPER, of the Mission House built by Rev. B. B. Smith. 
The illustration on page 229 represents “Sinclair Orphanage” ; on page 230, 
“‘ Girls and Teachers—Orphanage.” The Mission House will appear later. 


+ 
eo 





Bishop THOBURN of India, says, “The foreign mission cause will be the 
leading enterprise of the coming century, the most sacred enterprise of all centu- 
ries. The prosecution and completion of this task is the supreme duty which 
our Saviour has entrusted to his people everywhere—a task which takes preced- 
ence of every other, and must hold its precedence until the kingdoms and nations 
of earth shall all have bowed to the scepter of our great Immanuel.” 
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Srom the Sield. 


Caste in India.—No glance at Hindu- 
ism would be at all complete without a 
reference to caste. Caste is social distinc- 
tion, based not upon wealth, position, 
education, or character, but upon birth. 
It is perfectly natural for people of like 
tastes to associate together, and so the 
bigoted Hindu tells us that Christian na- 
tions have caste. I have more than once 
been told by them that there is just as 
much caste in England as in India. There 
can be no doubt that there is too much 0} 
a caste feeling growing up in some places, even in our own country ; but it is 
very different from the caste of India. There is nothing to prevent the people 
in the highest circles in this country from going down into the slums and helping 
raise up the fallen. In fact, they are doing that very thing, and year by year are 
doing more of that kind of work ; but not so with the caste people of India. A 
high-caste man does not want to touch a low-caste. He must on no account 
eat with him. If he does, he becomes an outcast. . . . Caste and that princi- 
ple [the “ brotherhood of man ”’] are at variance. Caste is the very essence of 
Hinduism, and when it is destroyed Hinduism will fall. 
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CHRISTIANITY AND HINDUISM. 


BY MRS. H. C. PHILLIPS. 


“‘T am surprised and greatly disappointed that so few of the heathen have 
been converted, after so much has been done for them. I thought that the Gos- 
pel had only to be preached to them, and they would come in by hundreds.” 

Thus said a good and somewhat aged brother to me, while at home, after 
hearing of the condition of the people in our portion of the field. This brother 
had, no doubt, been in the habit of giving something to aid in sending the gos- 
pel to that destitute people, and had probably prayed for the success of the good 
work, but I doubt if he had very carefully watched its progress, or looked closely 
into the difficulties that meet the Hindu on every hand in his search for light ; 
nor can he be quite familiar with the herculean task of changing the religious 
faith of a great and ancient nation. We, with all our civilization, learning, and 
wealth, are in years but a nation in embryo compared with the Hindus, and 
Brahminism is nearly twice as old as the religion of Christ. 

But to return to our brother. “I thought the gospel had only to be 
preached to them, and they would come in by hundreds.” 

How long did faithful Noah “‘ preach righteousness ” to the antediluvians, 
giving them object lessons daily, so to speak, as he, at the command of God, 
went steadily on building the ark? And how many heeded the warning and were 
saved? Were they hundreds? Moses talked with God face to face “as a man 
talketh with his friend.” He received God’s messages to his chosen people 
directly from his own lips, and delivered them faithfully for the space of forty 
years. The people themselves heard the voice of God, saw the lightnings, heard 
the thunder, and felt the very earth heave and quake beneath their feet, and yet 
how many of all the thousands of men who came forth from the bondage ot 
Egypt entered the land of promise? Were they hundreds? Isaiah, after preach- 
ing to rebellious Israel long and faithfully, breaks out in the almost despairing 
cry, “ Who hath believed our report, and to whom hath the arm of the Lord 
been revealed?” And Jeremiah takes up the mournful strain, and cries, “O 
that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, that I might weep 
day and night for the slain of the daughters of my people.” As though he would 
vindicate himself in the eyes of all Israel, God through the prophet declares, 
‘Since the days that your fathers came forth out of the land of Egypt unto this 
day I have even sent unto you all my servants the prophets, rising up early and 
sending them, yet they hearkened not unto me, nor inclined their ear.” “JI 
have nourished and brought up children, and they have rebelled against me.” 

Still the great Father-heart yearns over his wayward children, and, watching 
their receding footsteps, he calls after them, saying, “ Turn ye, turn ye, for why 
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will ye die, O house of Israel!” “Come now and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord ; though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow ; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.” But they heed not, and the 
burdened heart exclaims, “ What could have been done more to my vineyard, 
that I have not done in it?” and the Son of God takes up the lamentation, “ O 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee, how often would I have gathered thy children together, even as 
a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would not!” And why? 
“¢ Because they did not like to retain God in their knowledge.” 

Thus, beginning with the infancy of the race, we hear the voice of God 
echoing down the ages as he breaks forth in warnings, pleadings, and expostula- 
tions to his backsliding and wayward children. The blessed Saviour re-echoes 
the voice of the Father till he rises triumphant over foes, death, and the grave, 
and delivers his final message, “ Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature,” with the assuring promise, “ Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” But, lest one among the disciples should fear or 
falter, he calls back from the throne of the Father, “The Spirit and the bride 
say, Come, and let him that heareth say, Come.” Shall not, then, every soul 
that has been redeemed by the precious blood of Christ take up the theme of the 
old, old story and prolong the strain till not a son nor daughter of Adam can 
utter the despairing cry, “ Who hath cared for my soul?” 

After all the lives that have been sacrificed, and the money expended for 
benighted India, there are still millions living and dying in all the darkness and 
ignorance of heathenism. But it is also true that hundreds and thousands have 
forsaken their idols and the abominations of heathenism and become the follow- 
ers of Christ. One of India’s own sons, and he not a Christian, declared that it 
is Christ, and not England that holds India to-day, and that he will extend his 
sway over the whole land. 

Only about ninety-seven years ago William Carey, “the consecrated cobbler,” 
and Mr. J. Thomas, with their wives, left their homes in England to begin the 
conquest of India for Christ, and they were to be self-supporting! Imagine the 
spectacle of such a force sent out by the Queen of England to conquer Zulu land ! 

But let us look at some of the difficulties met by the Hindu as he first hears 
of a purer faith and a higher life. He has a profound reverence for his own 
sacred books and for his numberless gods, and the sayings of the fathers are 
sacred. He is told that the Bible is the gift of God to man, that it gives the 
history of the creation, the origin and fall of man, and that these events occurred 
about six thousand years ago. But he laughs at this, for his books relate great 
and mighty events that transpired millions of ages before the Bible history began. 
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Tell him that Christ, the Saviour of the world, was born about nineteen hundred years 
ago and he replies, ‘“‘ Your religion is only of to-day, and how can it be true?” 
Hinduism was more than twelve hundred years old when your Christ was born’ 
Can the children be wiser than the fathers? Your religion is good for you white 
folks, but ours is good for us.” ‘Tell him of the miracles of Christ as a proof of 
divinity, and he can outnumber all we can find in the Bible a hundredfold. 
Hundreds slain on the battle-field to-day, in deadly strife between gods, demons, 
monkeys, and men, are raised to life and ready for conflict to-morrow. Indeed, 
in the mind of a Hindu all things are possible with gods and demons. 

He is taught that except a man be born again he cannot see the kingdom 
of heaven, that without purity of heart there can be no salvation. He asks in 
amazement, “ What! can men made of flesh and blood obey such teachings? 
But the instruction goes on as opportunity offers, and by and by the poor blind 
man gets a glimmer of light, but he sees truth no more clearly than he who saw 
‘men as trees walking,” and now he begins to feel the power of caste, which 
holds him as with fetters of iron. Turn as he will, he is bound hand and foot. 
But a few incidents will best illustrate this all-controlling power of caste. 

A man from a distant province is returning from a pilgrimage to the far- 

famed Jaganath. He is overtaken by disease and stops at the house of a brother 
Hindu in Patna bazaar, but the two are not of the same caste. The man of the 
house soon discovers that the pilgrim is very ill and must soon die, hence orders 
him out of the house. The poor man pleads his helplessness, his sufferings, and 
his need of shelter, but the host sternly answers, “What can I do? No traveler 
will put up in my house while a sick man is here ; and then, if you die, my house 
and family become unclean, and not a soul would come near us. We might all 
die together, for no one would touch us, and then the scavenger must drag us 
out.”’ 
But the poor man still pleads, and the host angrily replies, “‘ Do you think I 
am going. to pay the scavenger for dragging you off to the river, and then feast 
all the Brahmins to get my house purified just for a beggar like you?” And 
with kicks and blows the dying man is driven out to find shelter under the near- 
est tree, where he lays himself down on the naked ground, soaked by the heavy 
rains. 

The next morning the missionary finds a stiffened corpse by the roadside, 
stripped of the last shred of covering, and the scavenger is ordered to drag it to 
the river, where it is soon devoured by dogs, jackals, and vultures. The pilgrim 
is released from earthly suffering, but where is he? May not the Judge at the 
last great day ask us, the professed followers of Christ, “‘ Where is thy brother? 
for his blood crieth to me from the ground.” 
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Babu Barika, a near neighbor to the Christian village in Patna, had long 
heard the gospel, and became convinced of its truths, and labored to bring his 
wife and children to the same conclusion, but they were immovable. Hoping 
they would yield by and by, he determined to take the final step, break caste, 
and give up all for Christ. His wife wailed as if he were dead; his children 
clung to him and wept and plead; but he stood firm, and then tears and en- 
treaties were turned into curses and fearful imprecations. His brothers cursed 
him, beat him, and drove him out empty-handed, taking from him house and 
land—yes, everything but the cloth that covered his person.. The Christians 
gave him food and shelter until he could find employment to support himself. 
By and by the wife burned a funeral pile, declaring her husband dead, and 
clothed herself in white as a widow. Seven long years the husband waited, and 
with the help of the Christians tried to regain the heart of his wife, but she would 
not speak to him nor hear his voice. At last all hope was gone and he married 
a Christian widow. 

If the case were thus in America how many, think you, would become the 
followers of Christ? O, what do we give up for Him who has given his life for 
us, and what sacrifice do we make to aid in sending the blessed gospel to those 
who are perishing? ‘Thousands every month are passing beyond the reach of 
the good news, and shall we still do so little to save the living? 

The Hindu is not the misanthropist he seems to be. It is his religion that 
steels his heart against the cry of the suffering. His nature is kind and sympa- 
thetic, and he is benevolent so far as his religion allows him to be. A pure 
Christian faith would place the Hindu among the highest types of men, and 
make him a martyr for truth if need be. Shall our indifference withhold from 
him that which shall lift him into this higher life ? ; 

Balasore, India. 

—_—_—_—_——__+~>-+—____—_ 
LETTER FROM THE HILLS. 
TOONG, D. H. R., June 1, 1896, 

To the R. I. young people and my other New England friends. 

My Dear FRIENDS :— 

Is it possible that a year has passed by since I visited among you in Rhode 
Island and told you of my dear India and the work I hoped to do for heer little 
children? Often have I thought of you, and your bright, earnest faces and 
cordial words yet remain with me. 

I have read Miss Coombs’s interesting letters to the HELPER, and have lived 
over again the happy days on the /urnessia crossing the Atlantic, the seasick 
nights in a close cabin, the journey from Glasgow to London, and the days on 
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the Sim/a which brought us over stormy and peaceful waters to India and our 
loved ones here. ‘“O the Bay of Biscay, O!”’’ Shall I ever forget it? Solemnly 
have I vowed never again to cross it unless the fates compel me. A father once, 
to test his son’s character, sent him to sea, wishing to discover what was in him. 
Had he sent him to the Bay of Biscay the experiment would have been most 
successful. To say we were seasick is putting it tamely. We were frightfully, 
horribly, ghastly seasick! Black and blue, we crept from our cabins, after three 
days and nights of wild tossing, when trunks and bandboxes dashed from one 
side of the cabin to the other, and parcels in the opposite upper berth came 
spinning down on the helpless, groaning victim below. 

From the angry, turbulent bay we sailed into the quiet, beautiful harbor of 
Gibraltar. The instant we anchored a swarm of jabbering Spaniards came 
aboard with fruit, flowers, and curios. I left them and my lively friends, and, 
standing alone, gazed out on the peaceful, star-lit harbor and up at Gibraltar, 
that gigantic mass of rock looming silent and dark against the sky, with many 
lights twinkling at its base, and repeated with a heart full of thankfulness, “‘ He 
bringeth them out of their distresses,” “Then are they glad because they be 
quiet ; so he bringeth them into their desired haven.” 

From Gibraltar our voyage was most prosperous, with fair winds and a clear 
sky, with the exception of a day in the Bay of Bengal. | 

Miss Coombs has told you of our visit to Naples and Pompeii. I will only 
add that, as we entered the harbor at Naples, one of the most beautiful in the 
world, Italian men, women, and children, gaily dressed, came out to meet us in 
boats and barges, playing on mandolins and guitars, and merrily dancing and 
singing. The sweet tinkle, tinkle of their mandolins and their joyous songs 
coming over the blue, sunny waters of the bay still sound in my ears. Light- 
hearted Italians in spite of the tyranny of pope and priests! May God make 
them his own people. As we sailed away in the evening an American man-of- 
war anchored near gave us a salute, and the dear stars and stripes waved us a 
good-by. 

Between the various ports, Bible readings, meetings, concerts, lively debates, 
games, and sports helped to make the time pass quickly and pleasantly. Board- 
ship life is most enjoyable when one is not ill. 

We stopped but a few hours at Port Said to coal. This port is decidedly 
cosmopolitan and contains the scum of the earth. It is a frightfully wicked 
place. Coaling is done more rapidly there than at any other port. As we 
watched the natives fairly flying back and forth, like black imps, with baskets of 
coal, between the steamer and the dark, dismal coal-barge enveloped in a cloud 
of black dust, we seemed to gaze on a wierd scene in the lower regions. 
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I remember of telling you that the whole length of the Suez canal is lit by 
electric lights. Let me correct my mistake. I had been wrongly informed. 
There are no electric lights along the banks, but an immense electric light is 
attached to the prow of the vessel, which casts a brilliant light some distance 
ahead and on either side, so ships pass on at night as in the day. 

Five days from Suez we reached Aden, a bleak promontory at the southern 
entrance to the Red Sea. Here the little black divers paddled about us in their 
canoes, shouting, ‘‘ Hab a dibe, hab a dibe,” and singing “ Ta-ra-ra-ra-boom- 
dee-ay ” most lustily. Into the water they jumped like so many frogs, and, 
diving, caught the coins we threw from the deck. Sharks abound at Aden. For 
years they have never touched a black person. They have now discovered that 
dark meat is as sweet as white. Since one of their number was torn to pieces by 
two sharks the divers have been more cautious. Tall, coarse-featured men, 
scantily clothed, with black eyes peering out of blacker skins, and brick-red hair, 
came aboard bringing beautiful ostrich feathers. We were almost afraid of these 
creatures. Red hair is fashionable at Aden. The natives often turn their natur- 
ally black hair a fiery red by burning it with lime, which they paste over their 
heads. 

One week from Aden we reached Columbo, Ceylon. As we walked and 
druve about that lovely spot, I seemed a child once more. The graceful bam- 
boos, tall palms, bright oriental flowers, half-clad natives, the narrow, dirty bazaars 
with their mud huts, and the very odors brought back a flood of memories. The 
drive along the beach to Galle Point is charming, with handsome residences 
surrounded by a wealth of flowers and foliage on one side and on the other blue 
and white breakers rolling up the beach. 

I must leave to another time much I wish to tell you of my meeting the 
dear little mother the moment the ship’s gangway touched India soil, of my 
month and a half in Calcutta, where I met old and new friends, of my short and 
happy visits at Midnapore and Bhimpore with my dear ones, and many native 
friends, who seemed delighted to find I had not forgotten them or their language. 

In company with Mrs. Boyer I reached Balasore at midnight Feb. 1. Aunt 
Hattie met me at the ghat, and dear grandma welcomed me as I entered my 
new home. Earnestly did I pray that night that I might prove a blessing to the 
little children of Balasore. 

After furnishing my room and carefully putting into a bookcase with glass 
doors my kindergarten materials, I unpacked my sweet little organ, given me by 
the Roger Williams C. E. society. I cannot tell you how much it pleased me. 
All of the gifts given me for my work or personal use came safely with the excep- 
ion of my camera. Now comes a sad fact, which is hard to tell. My camera 
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was stolen in London! We think the men who carried our trunks to our rooms 
must have taken it. The police were notified and we did all in our power to find 
it—but all in vain. Those of you who know the pleasure I had derived from it 
and how I looked forward to sending you pictures from this land realize what a 
loss it is tome. It was a gitt from the young people of the Greenville church 
and Mrs. Dr. Durgin. 

You have wondered where I am at present? Among the Himalaya moun- 
tains. Just as I was becoming thoroughly interested in studying the Oriya 
language, and in the natives and my work, I came down with fever. The doctor 
ordered me to the Hills, and here I have been since the second week of April. 
It seemed by far best to stay here till the hot season was past and the rains break. 
The pleasure, excitement, strain, and sorrow of the past year at last over- 
came me. Let me here heartily thank all who sent kind tokens of sympathy 
during those first dark days. I felt how genuine they were, for you yourselves 
had known and loved my father. 

I wish many of you were with me now. This spot is a bower of roses nest- 
ling among the grand old mountains. Have you ever been above the clouds and 
watched the mountain peaks below, one by one, gradually appear as the clouds 
lifted and slowly floated away, dispelled by the bright sunlight? It is marvelously 
beautiful. Would that I could vividly picture to you the constantly changing 
and lovely scenes in the valley and on the peaks below and the mountaintops 
above us, caused by the ever shifting clouds and mists. Had I the eloquence of 
Mark Twain I might do it. You remember he said, “ Eloquence oozed out of 
him as the ottar of roses oozes out of the otter.” 

We have visited Darjeeling, fifteen miles away, and have seen the snowy 
range. During the first day of our stay the mountains were shrouded in mists 
and clouds. Hardly a step ahead could we see. The following day the sun 
burst forth in all its brightness, and not only did we see round about us, but far 
away, where the snowy peaks rose clear-cut and glistening, white and pure, against 
the blue sky. In our lives at times, in the midst of darkness and doubt, we take 
each step tremblingly. Again the path is so brightly lighted we cannot mistake 
it, and we even catch a glimpse of the glories beyond. 

Before closing I wish to thank each one of you who helped me during my 
stay in New England last spring and summer. I have often told of the happy 
times we spent together and the help and cheer you gave me. 

Thanking you all heartily, I am your friend, BEEBEE M. S. PHILLIPS. 


——_—___+~+> + —___—__ 


Wuat a noble gift it is, the power of playing upon the souls and wills of men, 
and rousing them to lofty purposes and holy deeds. —Henry Drummond. 
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OCTOBER.— JAPAN. 

CurRRENT Topic.—Recent letters from our missionaries. 
SUGGESTIVE PROGRAM. 

Singing. Responsive Scripture. 

Reading. Sentence prayers. 

Catechism on Japan. (With map and illustrations.) 

The people and customs of Japan. (See “In Japan” in this HELPER.) 

Religions of Japan. 

Reading, “ Wanted for the King.” 

Items of interest about Japan collected by different members. 

Prayer for the work and workers in these islands. 


REFERENCES.— Missionary Review, July; “In the Path of Light.” 
+> -e______ 


CATECHISM ON JAPAN. 
Where and whatis Japan? It is east of the mainland of Asia, and consists 
of four large and many small islands (about 4000), with an area of 147,655 


square miles. The natives call their country “ Dai Nippon,” the Great Dayspring. 

Who ts the ruler of Japan? Mutsuhito, who was born Nov. 3, 1852, suc- 
ceeded to the throne Feb. 13, 1867, married Princess Haruko, Feb. 9, 1869. It 
is claimed that he is the lineal descendant of Jimmu, who founded the dynasty 
660 B. C. The sovereign bears the name of Kotei, or Emperor, but he is gener- 
ally known in foreign countries by the ancient title of Mikado, or “ The Honor- 
able Gate.” 

What is the system of government? It was an absolute monarchy, but on 
Feb. 11, 1889, a constitution was promulgated, and an imperial diet established, 
consisting of a house of peers and a house of representatives. Every law now 
requires the consent of this diet. 

What is the population of Japan? On Dec. 31, 1894, the population was 
41,388,313. The number of foreigners in 1893 was 9,633, of whom 5,343 were 
Chinese, 1,787 English, 945 Americans, 490 Germans, 391 French, 144 Portu- 
guese, 94 Dutch, 110 Russians, and 329 other nationalities. 

Who are said to be the aborigines of Japan? The Ainu, who now number 
only about 17,000. 

What ts said of the houses of Japan? The houses are built of wood, and 
among the poorer classes have but two or three rooms. They often have but 
one sleeping-room, which is occupied by the entire family. The rooms are 
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matted and contain no furniture. The beds consist of heavy comforters” that are 
spread out on the mats at night, and put away in closets during the day. 

What ts the principal food of the people? Rice. Infthe kitchen is a large stone 
box, with ashes and burning coals in it, and over itJthe rice is cooked. When 
ready for eating it is put into a small wooden tub. A little table two feet square 
and one foot high is brought out. The family sit upon the mats, the tub of rice 
is placed in the center, and each one dips out into a bow! what he wishes.'& They 
often pour tea over the rice. Fish, sweet potatoes, and pickles are sometimes 
served with the dinner. 

What curious custom ts observed by the’ women when they marry? On 
marrying the women blacken their teeth. This customJhas come down from a 
very beautiful empress, who in devotion to her husband blackened her teeth, that 
she might become less attractive to others. 

When was Japan opened to foreigners? In 1858. 

What has Japan become since then? Aigreat nation. It has rapidly de- 


veloped. It has a large number of elementary schools and colleges and three 
universities. Elementary education is compulsory. About eight hundred peri- 
odicals—monthly, weekly, and daily—are published. The army and navy are 
very superior, and demonstrated their ability in the recent war with China. 

What ts the religion of Japan ? By the new constitution absolute freedom 
of religious belief and practice is secured. The chief forms of religion are Shin- 
toism with ten sects, and Buddhism with twelve sects. In 1892 there were 193,- 
476 Shinto temples, and 71,973 Buddhist temples. Buddhism is the religion of 
the great mass of the common people, and it has many idols. Shintoism is the 
religion of the upper classes, and the Shinto temples are supported by the state 
or the local authorities. 

How do the Shintoists worship? They worship the sun, and go often on 
weary pilgrimages. ‘They wash their hands as they enter their temples, and each 
worshiper kneels to worship before a mirror of polished metal, which is supposed 
to reflect his own consciousness, 

When was Christianity introduced into Japan? In 1549 by the noted 
Roman Catholic missionary, Francis Xavier. About sixty years after this the 
Roman Catholics in Japan numbered about 2,000,000, and there were 200 
Roman Catholic missionaries. The rulers of Japan became alarmed, and in 
1614 a decree was passed against the Christians ; they were beheaded, thrown 
into prison, and many exiled. 

When was Protestant Chrishanity introduced into Japan? In 1859, by 
missionaries of the Protestant Episcopal church, the Presbyterian church of the 
United States, and the Reformed church, 

When was the first Protestant convert in Japan baptized? In 1864, by 
Rev. James Ballagh. 

When was the first Protestant church in Japan organized ? March 20, 1872, 
in Yokohama. It consisted of nine young men baptized that day, and two mid- 
dle-aged men who had been previously baptized.— Gospel tn AW Lands. 





Practical Christian Giving. 


Practical Christian living should illuminate parlor and kitchen, purify politics, open 
the pocket-book, and save thé world. 
~7e<- 


WHAT CHRIST SAID. 
I SAID, ‘* Let me walk in the fields.” 
He said, ‘* No, walk in the town.” 
I said, ‘* There are no flowers there.” 
He said, ‘‘ No flowers, but a crown.” 


I said, ‘‘ But the skies are black; 
There is nothing but noise and din.” 
And he wept as he sent me back; 
‘¢ There is more,” he said; ‘*‘ there is sin.” 


I said, ‘* But the air is thick, 
And fogs are veiling the sun.” 
He answered, ‘*‘ Yet souls are sick, 
And souls in the dark undone,”’ 


I said, ‘‘ I shall miss the light, 

And friends will miss me, they say.” 
He answered, ‘‘ Choose to-night 

If I am to miss you, or they.” 


I pleaded for time to be given. 
He said, ‘* Is it hard to decide? 
It will not seem hard in heaven 
To have followed the steps of your Guide ” 
— George MacDonald. 


a 
THE KINDERGARTEN IN NEIGHBORHOOD WORK. 


This bond of neighborhood is, after all, one of the most human—yea, of the most divine—of all 
bonds. Every man you meet is your brother, and must be, for good or for evil.— Charles Kingsley. 


In these days of social settlements, of neighborhood guilds, of friendly aid 
houses, of all wholesome, helpful organizations based on the brotherhood of man, 
the free kindergartens feel a pardonable pride as they reflect that they have been 
in and of this work from the beginning. The kindergarten is as yet but a grain 
of mustard seed which has scarcely begun to sprout ; but it is rooted in all good 
things, it is related to all forward movements, and these facts assure us that it is 
destined to grow until, as Froebel saw it in prophetic vision, it becometh a tree, 
so that the birds of the air come and lodge in the branches thereof. 

The development of the child in his threefold relations with nature, with 
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God and with mankind, is the first article in the kindergarten creed, and, as the 
little one is led to feel the last relationship, all neighborhood life is touched upon. 

There is no other educational system which has this social basis, and there- 
fore no other which is so well adapted to serve as a foundation for all schemes of 
social regeneration. The age of the kindergarten children is such that the 
teacher must naturally regard them with a tender and protective feeling, and this 
attitude of mind being quickly felt and appreciated by the mother, the two wom- 
en join hands in love for the little one, and the first links in the chain are welded 
together. To and fro, between home and kindergarten, the children go, blessed 
little messengers of good will; and, when the kindergartner calls to see the 
mother or the mother comes to advise with the kindergartner, they are not 
strangers, though they may never have met before, for Johnnie has talked so 
much about the one to the other that they seem quite like old friends. The 
ideal leader of the free kindergarten knows well every one of the families whose 
children are in her care ; she has visited every home in a friendly way, and thus 
gained an understanding of the heredity of the child and his environment, which 
she could have obtained in no other manner. Seeing her genuine interest in the 
little one, her opinion of his abilities, her joy in his achievements, the parents 
learn to value him still more, and are drawn nearer together by their pride and 
love. 

Thus the neighborhood work begins, and to show how it has broadened out 
from thence in a certain institution in the far West will be to show what is and 
must be the inevitable effect of true kindergarten life everywhere. 

In the first place, then, the babies who spend the years from three to six in 
close companionship with the kindergartner become dear, familiar friends, who 
will not and cannot be shaken off when they have graduated into the public 
schools. ‘They return to bring their little brothers and sisters ; they drop in to 
learn how the younglings are getting on; they call often to see if they may do 
errands or give any sort of assistance ; they spend all possible holidays in the 
charmed atmosphere, and generally cling to the kindergarten like a devoted heap 
of iron filings to a very powerful magnet. ‘ What can be done with this army of 
devoted followers?” thought the kindergartners in that Western institution long 
ago; “is there not some useful and pleasant work that we can give them?” 

The demand was urgent, and the supply being eagerly looked for, did not 
fail in coming. The housekeeper’s class, or kitchen garden, originated by Miss 
Emily Huntington, of the Wilson Industrial School for Girls (New York), was 
described to us, and we immediately formed a class, on the same lines, for girls 
from nine to fifteen years. This, with its simple instruction in household duties, 
jts pleasant suggestions as to the best ways of washing and ironing, sweeping anp 
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dusting and table-setting, brought us again in touch with the home ; and another 
band of messengers sped to and fro on their kindly errands. 

But there were our boy graduates, a little shyer about calling to offer their 
services, but covering our door-steps and even ornamenting our fences after 
school hours, and, through want of occupation, often making themselves rather 
troublesome visitors. A generous friend came to their rescue, and four years ago 
the Boy’s Free Library and Reading-rooms were opened on the ground floor of 
the kindergarten building. Here in bright, pleasant surroundings, from two to 
six o’clock every afternoon, an average of sixty of the neighborhood boys are 
welcomed and provided with books, magazines, and quiet games. 


Now our hands were clasped in those of the little children, the older boys’ 


and girls, and we were necessarily in close relation with the home; but we 
wanted to do more for the mothers, some of them so patient and hard-working, 
so sweet and good ; others so vicious and hardened and ignorant and dull. So 
the kindergartners asked the mothers to come to them regularly for friendly chats 
about the children ; for explanations of the kindergarten materials, and the pur- 
pose of the songs and games; for bits of talk about home matters and simple 
addresses on such important subjects as children’s diseases, children’s food and 


clothing, methods of discipline, etc. These mothers’ meetings were brightened 
with tea and music and conversation, and became a regular and most valuable 
feature of our work. 

This last year has seen two more most important additions to the social life of 
the neighborhood—the opening of the library two evenings a week for young men 
and boys at work by day, and the giving up of Saturday afternoons to the girls, 
who have been provided with a case of books especially suited to them. 

Now the circle is almost complete—we are in close relation with the little 
children, the boys and girls, the homes and mothers of the neighborhood, and 
our next outward reach must be toward the fathers, whom we have only touched 
as yet by proxy, as it were. 

Over three hundred and fifty human beings of all ages go in and out every 
week through the hospitable doors of our institution, and in many cases we hope 
—nay, we know—that what they gain under our roof is a blessing to the entire 
neighborhood. 

It is but a little piece of the world’s work, we know; we might have done 
more had we been wiser ; we might have done better had we seen more clearly ; 
but we have done what we could, and so 


“ Here's to the cause, and the years that have passed ! 

Here’s to the cause—it will triumph at last! 
The end shall illumine the hearts that have braved 
All the years and the fears, that the cause might be saved. 

And though what we hoped for, and darkly have groped for, 
Come not in the manner we prayed that it should, 

We shall gladly confess it, and the cause—may God bless it— 
Shall find us all worthy who did what we could!” 


—WNora Archibald Smith, in June “ Table Talk.” 
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Words from Home Workers. 


SINCE the usual reports have not been received for this department, we insert 
letters written to orth Berwick,Me., workers, who support a child (Karmini) 
in Sinclair Orphanage, named by them Clara Dexter. Mrs. Smith writes of her, 
*“* Karmini is learning a little English, but most of her time is given to her studies 
in Oriya and in the work class. She is a bright girl and very strong and healthy. 
The only trouble has been with her eyes, but I hope they are on the way to 
complete recovery. If you who support her should think her a girl without 
faults, it would be a grievous mistake. When she was taken into the Orphanage 
she was a baby and all the children loved and petted her. Is it a wonder that 
she grew up with the idea that she was a person of consequence, and a little 
selfish withal? We are trying hard to help her forget herself and to think first 
of the welfare of others. We need your prayers and she needs them. I have 
told you these things because I am sure you will know better how to help her. 
Now let me tell you that she is an attractive child always with a cheerful face, 
and we think she will be a good scholar. 

Karmini herself writes her first English letter to the children who are inter- 
ested in her in North Berwick : 


Sinclair Orphanage, Balasore. Little Friends, My mama, Mrs. Smith, tells 
me that you are giving your money to take me. I thank you very much. I will 
learn my lesson. I am reading Oriya books and Englis books. I am always 
reading Bible. I always try to give my teacher Miss Rachel Das good lessons, 
and I try from this time more. I help in the housework and clear do in the 
yard. I knitting and sewing. My old name Karmini, my new name is Clara 
Dexter. With love now, yours sincerely, CLARA DEXTER. 


Mrs. Smith adds, “I fear this is hardly intelligible, but as it is her first 
English letter I think I will send it. She means to say, ‘I thank you for taking 
care of me,’ that she is reading English and Oriya, that she tries to give good 
lessons to her teacher, that she sews, knits, does work in the house, and helps 
to keep the yard clean. This last expression is in the idiom of the Oriya, ‘ and 
clear do in the yard.’ The verb comes last in many sentences. Where we say, 
‘I will go,’ they say, ‘I go will.’ ” 

Two little girls of North Berwick, Iola Goodrich and Belle Littlefield have 
answered Karmini’s letter. It will be quite an event for her to receive a letter 
from America. Please call the juniors’ attention to these letters which will be of 
especial interest to them. 


~~ 
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“ Do as much good as you can, and God will see to it that you do enough.” 








| Junier Department 


of Missions 


A JUNIOR HYMN, 
[Air, “ There’s a royal banner given for display.” 
WE are Junior soldiers banded for the King, 
Marching onward to the fight, 
While with voices glad we join his praise to sing, 
As we battle for the right. 


CuHOoRUS.— Forward, girls! Forward, boys! 
King Jesus leads against the foe, 
And in his strength we'll win at length, 
Then home to glory with him go. 


Trusting in our loving Leader for his might, 
To our pledge we will be true ; 

Daily read his word, and pray to him for light, 
As he would have us do. 


With sunny smiles and loving word and song 
Life’s pathway we will strew ; 

And pass the story of God’s love along, 
The story ever new. 


Come, girls and boys, and join our Junior band, 
Then in Christ's strength endeavor 

With consecrated heart to take your stand 
Close to his side forever. 


—S. $. Duncan-Clark, in Endeavor Herald. 


——_—_——___+~>-¢_____—_ 
THE GIFTS OF THE BIBLE. 
A PLEASANT exercise for a children’s meeting would be one which would 
teach the boys and girls about the gifts God has promised through the Bible. 
At the preceding session each child could be instructed to bring to the 
“ gift meeting ” a slip of paper containing a passage of Scripture in which God 
has promised us some blessing or some gift. These slips could be collected and 
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read aloud, and as each is read the child who brought it could rise and tell 
where it is to be found. Each could also later be asked to repeat the verse that 
he brought. 

Among the most notable passages containing references to gifts are John 3: 
16, “‘ God so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” Also Matt. 11: 
28, “Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” Likewise John 14: 27, “ My peace I give unto you.” Other passages 
are, Acts 17: 25; 1 John 5: 11; 1 Cor. 12: 7; Jas. 1:53; Rev. 2: 10.—TZhe 


Little Worker. 
—__—____~»-« 


“MISS BETTY.” 


You must know that Miss Betty is neither a little old lady, with two bunches 
of curls hanging over her face, nora prim little old-fashioned girl, but she is one 
of the prettiest little gray hens in Pennsylvania. At this very moment Miss 
Betty is scratching in the leaves under my window, and is cocking up her bright 
eyes at me, as much as to say, “‘ What are you saying about me?” 

I will tell you why we call her Miss Betty. Missionary Betty is her real 
name, but that is such a long one for such a little hen that we just call her Miss 


Betty. 
One day last winter our cook came in, and with a very broad smile on her 


face said, “ Sure, and what do you think? That little gray hen has made a nist in 
the corncob box in the cellar, and it’s no wonder she’s been keeping up such a 
cackling, for here are five eggs.”’ 

And so, day after day, Miss Betty laid an egg in the cellar. In the spring 
she was allowed to keep some of her eggs, and a brood of dear little chickens 
was hatched. After these chickens grew to be pretty big ones Miss Betty used 
to bring them every day to the cellar door, and I suppose she told them to stay 
there until she came back; anyhow, they waited there until she went to the 
corncob box, laid an egg, and came out again. Bnt after a while they grew big 
enough to take entire care of themselves, and the cook put some duck’s eggs in 
Miss Betty’s nest, and then eight fluffy ducks came out. Miss Betty took good 
care of them until they could swim off alone. 

And now in October Miss Betty has come back to her old nest in the corn- 
cob box, and every day we find an egg there. Now I know you have all read 
about the penny-a-day boxes, and you must know that Miss Betty has a penny-a- 
day box all her own. Of course her mistress is Miss Betty’s cashier—she sells 
the eggs and puts the pennies in the box ; but then Miss Betty earns the pennies, 
and she is so proud and happy that every day when she walks out of the cellar 
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she sings as loud as she can, “ Penny-a-day box, penny-a-day box, penny-a-day 
box.” 

And now I have told you about Miss Betty because I think there must be 
hundreds of hens just as wise as she is who want to help fill these penny-a-day 
boxes, but cannot because they have no cashiers; and I want to know if you 
won’t try to find these hens and then act as their cashiers, and see if we cannot 
have so many Miss Bettys that we can send hundreds of extra dollars to our 
dear Woman’s Board to help teach needy boys and girls about Jesus and his 
love.— Home Mission Monthly. 
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HOW TO CONDUCT MEETINGS. 


No cast-iron rule can be made for the conduct of a meeting, this will de- 
pend so much on the versatility of the leader. 

Urge the children to be prompt in attendance. Commence at once, for all 
the time is needed. If the leader cannot lead them in singing, some one ought 
to be selected for this distinct work. Music is a great power. Use an instru- 
ment. Let everything be short. Children will weary soon. A meeting needs 
to be a moving panorama, picture after picture put before their minds. 

Let five minutes be given for them to ask questions, answers to which the 
children can bring to the next meeting. 

Appoint some one to write a letter about some mission field. Let them tell 
the way to go, and what they saw when they reached there. Point out the place 
onamap. Make everything real, and they will very soon begin to realize that 
all these countries, with their teeming millions, are lands with souls perishing, and 
will gladly do anything they can to help.—Sedecéed. 


——__—___+~+ + —_____ 


HEADQUARTERS. 


“Why do we say in the Lord’s Prayer, ‘Who art in heaven,’ since God is 
everywhere?” asked a minister of some children. 

For a while no one answered. At last, seeing a little drummer-boy who 
looked as if he could give an answer, the minister said, 

‘“‘ Well, little soldier, what say you?”’ 

“ Because it’s headquarters,” replied the drummer.—Selecéed, 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I GIVE and bequeath the sum of to the Free Baptist Woman's Missionary Society, a 
corporation of the state of Maine. 





Contributions. 





F. B. WOMAN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Receipts for Fuly, 1896. 


MAINE. 


Acton and Milton Mills W. M.S. . 
Aroostook Q. M. on L. M. of Me. soc. - Mrs. 
O. Thurlough ... ae 
Bangor Mrs. F. L. Jones for W. M. : ane 
Bangor a friend + #e! ta eT 
East Otisfield aux. for Bible women with wes 
Smith $3 T. O.. 
Edgecomb Q. M. coll. for Miss Barnes’s sal. . 
Fort Fairfield aux. T. O. on L. M. of Me. soc. 
of Mrs. O. Thurlough . 
Gray ch. for Miss Baker... 2 20 00 «> 
Rentuskeng Mrs. J. J. pane sierisho aac 
Kingfield aux. ... situs aus 
Lewiston Jun. A. F. c E. one share Miss 
Barnee seal, © * °) 6s «06 6 0 8-8 
Jamernck aux, T.O;.98 +0 6.0.56, 0 or 0 » * 
Mapleton aux. for Paras 
Steep Falls aux. for Mary Wingate in 8: oO. R 
Springfield Q. M. $4 on L. M. of Me. soc. of 
Mrs. Cordelia Graves... 
Saco F. B. ch. aux. for Miss Coombs piers 
Saco Martha A, Bachelder for F.M...... 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, | 
Danville ‘‘ Golden Rule Workers” for Smella 


BaresinS.O. . 

Gilford Village W. M. "S. for H. and F. M. 1-2 
each ... Sr ee era ae ae 
Manchester Miss. soc. of 1st F. B. “ch. “for 
. £, S ee eee esac Wee rey Whee 
Rochester True Memorial ‘ch. Di erivesetnt 76s 


VERMONT. 


Albany ch. on Mrs. Smith’s sal. 

E. Hardwick Mrs. me J. Russell for Mrs. 
mes 6 Snare We er eee 

Franklin Mrs. "Chene Te Sea eaaars 

Lyndon Center aux. for “. MM as os 

Lyndon Center Q. M.col. ...2+++e-> 

Sutton ch: for Mrs. Smith <0 ce ee eee 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Lowell Chelmsford St. ch. aux. for Sumatti . 
Lowell Chelmsford St. ch. aux. for Ramoni 
Lowell Chelmsford st. ch. aux. for Sayta . 
— Chelmsford St. ch. T.O...... 

nn aux. for teacher... . z 
Wellesley” Olive T. Bean for India Miss . rer 
Worcester ch. T.O0... «2.1 6 os 0 0 «6 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Auburn ch. Industrial Dept... ...... 
Arlington aux. Hattie Phillips’ S$ sal. . ? 
’ Arlington aux. T. O. Hattie Phillips’s sal. ‘ 
Arlington aux. T.O. Indus. Dept.... . 
Blackstone aux. Indus. Dept. ....... 
Blackstone aux. Hattie Phillips’s sal. . . 
Branford Conn. Anna C. Rose for Beebee 
Phillips .... ° er 
Ganiien Y. P.S.C. E. for Beebee Phillips . 
Carolina Junior C. E. for Beebee Phillips . 
Carolina aux. e O. Hattie Phillips’s sal.. . 
Carolina aux. T. O. wit Dept. ... 6. 
Elmwood dig aux. T. O. Indus, Dept. . . 








Elmwood Ave. aux. T. O. Hattie Phillips . . 
Greenville aux. Hattie Phillips’s sal. ... . 
Greenville aux. Indus. Dept. ........ 
Johnston ch. Hattie Phillips’s sal. eS St 
Olneyville aux. Indus. Dept. ........ 
Olneyville aux. matte Phillips .. nae 
Olneyville Y. P. S. C. E. Beebee Phillips; ; 
Olneyville Miss Cora Jacobs for Zenana 
teacher .. Sa 8 6 
Pascoag Junior C. E. Beebee Phillips sitel« 
Pascoag aux. Indus. Dept. . . Aor 
Pascoag aux’ Hattie Phillips s sal. : 
Pascoag aux. T. O. Hattie Phillips’s sal. Sirana 
Pascoag aux. T. O. Indus. Dept. ...... 
Pawtucket aux. T. O. Indus. Dept. ..... 
Pawtucket aux. T.O. Hattie Phillips's sal. . 
Pawtucket ‘* King’s Children” Beebee Phillips 
Pawtucket Senior C. E. Beebee Phillips . . . 
Pawtucket Junior C. E. Beebee Phillips. . . 
Providence Roger Wm.’s aux. Indus. aia 
Providence Hattie Phillips’s sal... . ; 
Providence T. O. Hattie Phillips’s sal. anal’. 
Providence T, O. Indus. Dept. . . 
Providence Park St. aux. Hattie Phillips’: s sal. 
Providence Park St. aux. Indus. Dept... . 
Providence Park St. Jun. ‘‘ Cheerful Workers ” 
for Beebee Phillips... ss 6 eee 6 8 8 
Taunton aux. Indus. Dept. ... 
Taunton aux, “‘ Willing Workers ” for "Beebee 
Phillips . «> nat 
Tiverton Y. P. S; C. E. Beebee Phillips oe 


NEW YORK. 


Fabius Mrs. es D. Bates ... . 
| Spafford Q.M.... . 
| Susquehanna Yearly Meeting W. M. 


OHIO. 


Defiance Center Chapel ch, W.M.S..... 
Defiance Center Chapel ch. Children’s day col. 


ROP INAS UIITIREs.4. 6 610.0 a occ. e.e 6% S 


MICHIGAN, 


| Batavia W. M. S. for Dr. Mary Bacheler . 


IOWA. 


MOPORIMINP RUE, 6.004. 8 6 6 oe ee ke 
Dunwerten 56.6.4: 6h pie es 6 we eS 


KANSAS. 
Denton ch. T. O. for state work in Kansas . 
NEBRASKA. 


Centerville ch. T.O. for F.M. ......-. 
Long Branch W. M.S. for F.M.....:.. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


bee: pring s for half yearly salary of teacher 
with Miss Butts ... 2.4. eee ee es 1250 


NOVA SCOTIA. 
Canso Mrs. C. B. Dunham for W. Home . . 


OU 6.520 h Ata Ra te a ee 


Laura A. DeMeritre, 7reas. 
Dover, N. H. 


per EpytH R. PoRTER, Asst. Treas. 


CorRECTION.—The credit in receipts to Westford, Minn., aux. should have been to Brainard. The credit to 
No. Berwick aux. for Clara Dexter should have been $15 instead of $1. The credit in May receipts to Miss H. 
Brayton of Block Island should have been Mira H. Brayton of Park St. church, Providence, R. 
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